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IV.— VIRGIL'S FOURTH ECLOGUE.— AN OVER- 
LOOKED SOURCE. 

The recent discussion of this Eclogue by Professor Mayor ' and 
Sir William Ramsay 2 leaves something yet to be said, I believe, 
regarding the sources. 

To introduce appropriately what appears to me a source, I 
must first present a summary of their conclusions and hypo- 
theses. Professor Mayor, who deals specifically with the sources, 
states his conclusion as follows : " I think the above comparison 
between Virgil and Isaiah naturally leads us to the conclusion 
that the thoughts and expressions of the prophet must have 
somehow filtered through to the poet ; and the poet's own con- 
fession leads us to the Sibyl as the actual organ or medium of 
communication reaching through 500 years" (op. cit., p. 131). 
Professor Ramsay pronounces this hypothesis of filtration 
" through the poor medium of the Sibylline Books " inadequate, 
and asserts " that there seems no difficulty to prevent us from 
believing Virgil to have been acquainted with a Greek transla- 
tion of Isaiah ". To this hypothesis the whole tenor of Professor 
Ramsay's article assuredly commits him. Among the proofs 
offered, in addition to the verbal and conceptual correspondences 
adduced by Professor Mayor, two receive special emphasis : 

First, that Virgil, as a prophet of a golden age to come, stands 
alone among pagan writers : " To the ancient all history was a 
progress towards decay, a degeneration from good to bad" 
(3> 558) ; " There was one exception [Virgil] to this universal 
hopelessness in the pagan world " (3, 564). 

Secondly, that the metrical form employed in this Eclogue is 
unique in Latin literature, being " Hebraic and un-Roman " 
(3. 55 2 )- Two features of the metrical form are noted : " First, 
that the stops coincide more regularly with the ends of lines than 

1 Virgil's Messianic Eclogue : Its Meaning, Occasion, and Sources. Three 
studies by Joseph B. Mayor, W. Warde Fowler, and R. S. Conway. London, 
John Murray, 1907. 

2 The Divine Child in Virgil. Professor Sir William Ramsay. The Ex- 
positor, 7th series, 3, 551-564, and 4, 97-m (June and August, 1907). 
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in any other passage of Virgil ; and, secondly, that in a number 
of cases the second half of the line repeats with slight variation 
the meaning of the first half, or, when the meaning is enclosed in 
two hexameters, the second repeats the meaning of the first. 
These characteristics are unlike any previous treatment of the 
hexameter " (3, 555). 

Two or three other features of the Eclogue yet call for pre- 
liminary consideration. First, what was the purpose of the 
poem, and, in view of its purpose, what is its character? "The 
Fourth Eclogue ", writes Professor Conway, " is addressed to the 
Consul Pollio " (p. 13). " The poet ", writes Mr. Fowler, " sought 
to celebrate the consulship of Pollio, and the peace of Brundisium, 
by describing a golden age now again to appear on earth", etc. 
(P- 53)- (This is given as a view generally held in ancient and 
modern times.) Our attention also is called to the fact of the 
statesman's service to the poet a year before the date of the poem 
in restoring to him his farm lost in the civil wars. The poem 
would therefore appear to be a kind of poet-laureate's ode, or a 
personal encomium, upon an eminent statesman who was also a 
personal friend and benefactor of the author's. 

Secondly, the golden age to be — what was its real character? 
Again the scholars may answer whom we have hitherto followed. 
Mr. Fowler, in the beginning of his essay on " The Child of the 
Poem ", quotes what he terms a warning from Mr. Mackail 
(Latin Literature (1895), P- 94)- that there is no great mystery in 
the Fourth Eclogue, and that it is in reality only a poem of 
nature. And then quoting, he continues : " The enchanted 
light which lingers over it is hardly distinguishable from that 
which saturates the Georgics. ... It is not so much a vision of a 
golden age as Nature herself seen through a medium of strange 
gold ". Mr. Fowler takes this only as a warning, it must be 
remarked, "in spite of the truth contained in it" (pp. 49-50). 
Professor Ramsay is in agreement, setting forth the view with 
fulness of detail. Virgil was imagining what might be accom- 
plished in Italy " by the application of prudence, forethought, 
and true knowledge ". Good government was to be the ally of 
science in bringing about a new era : " The union of science and 
government was now beginning to make Italy perfect under the 
new Empire ; that union would soon destroy every noxious plant 
and animal, produce all useful things in abundance from the soil, 
tame all that was wild, improve nature to an infinite degree, make 
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the thorn laugh and bloom with flowers ", etc. (4, 105-106). The 
limitation of Virgil's vision of the golden age to Italy must be 
noted in this account. "It [that union] would naturalize in 
Italy ", continues Professor Ramsay, " all that was best in foreign 
lands, and thus render Italy independent of imports and so per- 
fectly self-sufficient that navigation would be unnecessary " (ibid.). 
Again, " Virgil is the prophet of the new age of Italy " (4, 105). 

Thirdly, the child-motive, which figures so largely in all the 
discussions of the poem, and which receives much attention both 
in the book and in the article before us, is proposed as a unique 
feature of this Eclogue. Quoting Professor Ramsay again: 
" Virgil is perfectly sure that the glorified and idealized Italy of 
his vision is being realized in their own time and before their own 
eyes, and he connects that realization with a new-born child. 
These are two ideas to which no real parallel can be found in 
preceding Greek or Roman literature " (3, 553). There is utter 
disagreement between Mr. Fowler and Professor Ramsay as to 
who the child was, or was to be ; but all the writers are unani- 
mous in their abandonment of every theory of a divine or 
miraculous birth. We may now proceed to consider the possible 
source hitherto overlooked. 

In searching for the sources of an Eclogue of Virgil's to whom 
should we turn first but to Theocritus, his acknowledged master ? 
Any of the more thorough commentaries upon the Eclogues will 
tell us that eight of the ten are modeled on the Idylls of the 
Sicilian poet. Here, for example, are some of Sidgwick's char- 
acterizations : The Second, Third, Fifth, and Seventh are purely 
Theocritean imitations ; the Eighth imitates two Idylls ; the 
Tenth is completely Theocritean; only the Sixth and Fourth 
desert Theocritus (P. Verg. Mar. Opera 1, 8 ff.). All other 
commentators, so far as I know, are agreed with Professor Sidg- 
wick in excepting the Fourth Eclogue from the Theocritean 
imitations. Has this exception been made after sufficient com- 
parison with the Idylls ? It is this question which I wish to raise. 

Theocritus, although he wrote idylls ("little pictures") that 
were not pastorals, was yet characteristically and kut e^ox^v a 
pastoral poet ; and all of his poems were included under one 
title, implying their common character. For this reason idyll 
and pastoral came to be regarded as synonymous, and what in 
Theocritus was a heroic idyll, an epithalamium, or an encomium, 
served Virgil as a model for a quasi-pastoral in his Eclogues 
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(" Selections "). To illustrate Virgil's freedom in using such 
supposed authority, we find him writing purely or mainly alle- 
gorical eclogues, such as the First and the Ninth, in which he 
introduces distinguished personages in the guise and under the 
Theocritean names of shepherds. In the end of the Third, 
Pollio's literary strife with Bavius and Maevius is introduced. It 
is certain that the Seventh Idyll gave him authority for this — 
that pure idyll of the country-side, in which Theocritus himself 
with his young minstrel friends, out for a frolic, goes a-masking, 
and meets with young Lycidas appareled as a goat-herd, and 
exchanges with him, in friendly rivalry, some snatches of song. 
This idyll, its pure intention thus perverted, was the basis of the 
allegorical pastoral, the " bucolic masquerade", which figures so 
largely and absurdly in European literature. 

Now, let us ask, how shall we account for that other incon- 
gruous species of pastoral, the pastoral encomium ? In the 
Seventeenth Idyll of Theocritus, entitled 'EyKa/uov tit nroKtuaiov, 
Virgil's pastoral model has given us an encomium which I take 
to have afforded Virgil all the authority he required, and much 
suggestion, for his panegyrical eclogue. A comparison of the 
poems will, I believe, establish the fact of imitation. 

First, to state the matter generally, the Seventeenth Idyll is an 
encomium upon Ptolemy Philadelphus, celebrating the glories of 
his reign and the peace and prosperity of Egypt under his wise 
government. The Eclogue, as we have seen, is addressed to 
Pollio, and was written to celebrate his consulship. Then, taking 
account of particulars, we shall note correspondences in respect 
to the following features : 

i. The parallel traits of the poems as personal encomiums. 

2. The child-motive. 

3. The glorious new era for the respective countries. 

4. Verbal and conceptual resemblances. 

5. The metrical test. 

6. Theocritus and the Septuagint. 

In making quotations from the Idyll to show correspondences 
(for which purpose I shall use Lang's translation, if any) these 
topics cannot be kept entirely separate, and it is not desirable 
that they should be. It needs furthermore to be remarked that 
after all excerpting of lines has been completed, a full impression 
of resemblance can be obtained only by viewing the poems 
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together in their entirety. I shall proceed to consider the above 
topics in their order. 

i. A feature made much of in each encomium is ancestral 
virtues: Eel. 17: patriis virtutibus; 26: facta parentis. Id. 
13-H: 

'Ek iraripuv oiof jitv Irjv reXeaai fikya Ipyov 
Aayeidac UToXefxacoc. 

Only here it is the father of the subject of the encomium whose 
virtues are praised. But not so in 11. 104-05 : 

^J in nayxv fizkti naTputa navra <jw7i&aaeiu 
61 ' ayaOif jiaaiXrji, ra Se KTeari^erai air6c 

And 122-4: 

ftovvog b6e nporepov, k. t. \. 

2. The birth of Ptolemy is commemorated in a lyrical and 
highly adulatory strain, in which the father is again praised 
(11. 63 ff.) : " Then the beloved child was born, his father's very 
counterpart. And Cos broke forth into a cry when she beheld 
it, and touching the child with kind hands, she said, ' Blessed, 
O child, mayst thou be ' ", etc. 

3. A new era, or golden age, is immediately connected with 
this birth of Ptolemy, whom the voice of Nature had thus wel- 
comed (11. 71 ff.) : "This sign [the screaming of the eagle], 
methinks, was of Zeus ; Zeus, the son of Cronos, in his care hath 
awful kings, but he is above all, whom Zeus loved from the first, 
even from his birth. Great fortune goes with him, and much 
land he rules, and wide sea. 

" Countless are the lands, and tribes of men innumerable win 
increase of the soil that waxeth under the rain of Zeus, but no 
land brings forth so much as low-lying Egypt", etc. Then the 
cities and lands over which Ptolemy holds sway are enumerated. 
" His ships are the best ships that sail over the deep — yea, all the 
sea and land, and the sounding rivers are ruled by Ptolemy". 
His horsemen and targeteers are many, " and in weight of wealth 
he surpasses all kings ". Then, more remarkable than all this, 
the state of peace and security in which Egypt is kept is repre- 
sented as perfect : " For never hath a foeman marched up the 
bank of teeming Nile, and raised the cry of war in villages not his 
own, nor hath any cuirassed enemy leaped ashore from his swift 
ship, to harry the kine of Egypt." 

Here, then, is a picture of a golden age, not indeed to come, 
but already present. And the birth of the new ruler whose glory 
31 
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it is to reign in this golden time has been duly celebrated. All 
the honor belongs to him : " So mighty a hero ", thus continues 
the passage, " hath his throne established in the broad plains, 
even Ptolemy of the fair hair, a spearman skilled (11. 104-05, 
above quoted in the Greek, follow), whose care is above all, as a 
good king's should be, to keep all the heritage of his fathers, 
and yet more he himself doth win." 

It was noted above, in the quotations from Professor Sidgwick 
on Virgil's imitations of Theocritus, that for a particular eclogue 
he may cull from many idylls. The Seventh Eclogue is thus 
characterized as " a cento of passages from Theocritus ". In 
filling in his picture in the present case we might, therefore, 
expect our poet to derive suggestions and materials from other 
idylls than that which served as a main model. The Twenty- 
Fourth, entitled "The Infant Hercules", may have afforded 
some such help. There is certainly one striking correspondence 
relative to topics 2 and 3, containing, as it does, the prophetic 
element, the prophecy being, as in Virgil, of a regenerated 
nature. The blind old prophet Tiresias says to the mother of 
the infant prodigy, after he had slain the snakes : " I swear that 
many Achaean women, as they card the soft wool about their 
knees, shall sing at eventide of Alcmena's name, and thou shalt 
be honourable among the women of Argos. Such a man, even 
this thy son, shall mount to the starry firmament. . . . Verily that 
day shall come when the ravening wolf, beholding the fawn in 
his lair, will not seek to work him harm " (11. 75-87). 

The Sixteenth Idyll, which is addressed to Hiero, King of 
Sicily, and is understood as an encomium upon his reign, con- 
tains quite as glowing a picture of a golden time as the Seven- 
teenth. And in this instance there is something of genuine 
prophecy : " Not yet is the heaven aweary of rolling the months 
onwards, and the years, and many a horse shall yet whirl the 
chariot wheels, and the man shall yet be found, who will take me 
for his minstrel ; a man of deeds like those that great Achilles 
wrought, or puissant Aias, in the plain of Simois " (11. 7i~5)- 
With this prediction of an Achilles to be, compare line 36 of the 
Eclogue — 

atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles. 

A wish helps to complete the prophetic picture: "May our 
people till the flowering fields, and may thousands of sheep 
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unnumbered fatten 'mid the herbage and bleat along the plain, 
while the kine as they come in droves to the stalls warn the 
belated traveler to hasten on his way. . . . May spiders weave 
their delicate webs over martial gear, may none any more so 
much as name the cry of onset ! " (11. 90-97). 

In view of these passages from Theocritus, how does it stand 
with Professor Ramsay's assertions that "to the ancient all 
history was a progress towards decay, a degeneration from good 
to bad ", and " There was one exception [Virgil] to this universal 
hopelessness " (3, 564) ? 

4. The passages above quoted will be remarked as furnishing 
both verbal and conceptual parallels to passages in the Eclogue. 
A few other such parallels, of greater or less importance, may be 
noted : 

Eel. 21-2: 

Ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 
ubera 

Id. 11, 12-3: 

TloTOiaKi rat b'Les ■kotl tuvXIov avral anrjvdov 
^Awpaf ck poravac 

Eel. 34-5 : 

et altera quae vehat Argo 
delectos heroas. 

Id. 13, 17-18: 

oi S' avrif apidTTJsc owiizovro 
■Kaaav en noXuw npo?ie?i£y/ievoi. 

The same heroes (the Argonauts) are meant. 

Eel. 29-30 : 

Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva 
et durae quercus sudabunt roscida mella. 

Id. i, 132-3: 

Not S y la /lev (jiopioire {S&toi, (jiopeotTe 6' aicavOai, 
a 6e KaXii vaptuoaos in 1 apuevdoici no/iaaat. 

Id. 5, 124-7 : 

'Iftipa avO' vdarog peiro y&2,a, ml tv 6e JUpadt 
olvif) irop<f>{>pot£ t ra 6k rot aia Kap-irbv helicat. 

'Petrfj x& 2i»/3a/>ff dfitv (i&%t t nai to nor* bpdpov 
a. nalg avd 1 v6cltqq ra naTiiudi KTjpia fiaipat. 
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To be sure, the shepherds of Theocritus are not thinking of 
such a golden age as Virgil is describing, yet this is no obstacle 
in the way of Virgil's deriving hints from them for his picture. Of 
this picture Hesiod had long since furnished the main features : 
Theocritus but suggested associating them with pastoral life by 
introducing them into pastoral song. 

5. Professor Ramsay makes entirely too much of the metrical 
form of the Eclogue, it seems to me. Or, to speak more accu- 
rately, he makes nothing of it whatever. His hypothesis is that 
" Virgil found the idea and the metrical form together " (3, 356). 
To this I assent, but I demur at the conclusion. The " writer of 
the loftiest poetic power " was not Isaiah, at least not necessarily 
so, but Theocritus. Having in mind what Professor Ramsay 
says about the parallelisms, or repetitions of the meaning, in the 
Eclogue — not a single example of which, however, does he 
adduce — let the reader now consider the quotations already made 
from the Idylls for another purpose. He will find in them 
several instances of such parallelism as meets Professor Ramsay's 
definition — " repetition of the meaning, with slight variation ". 
I will add a few others out of many that are available. But first 
let me give from the Septuagint, for a criterion, a passage or two 
which, according to Professor Cheyne, show parallelism in its 
most complete and common form : 

1. Psalm 113 (114), 1-4: 

'Ev eSjbdu 'JaparjW il; Alyiinrov 
oikov 'lamp £K \aov fiapfiapov, 

iytvffiri y '\0v6aia ayiaapa avrov, 
'lcpar/2. rj i%ovcia avrov. 

y 0a?iaooa tldsv Kal iipvyev, 

b 'lopSavrft tOTpafrj £<f ra bircoa- 

ra bpj] tcKipTT/aav (if npioi, 

Kttl ol {Sowol i>( apvia irpo/jdrov. 

Isaiah 53, 1-5 : 

Kiipie, rl( iiriarevce rij amy ijpuv ; Kal 6 fipaxiuv Kvpiov rivi avem?,v<p0ti ; 
avrrfytikap.iv <0f naidiov ivavrlov avroi, <5f pi(a iv yy diipaey ova iariv dioc avrip 
oiiSi 66%a- Kal ehhpev avrov, ml ovk z\%tv elbo( ovde kcOJmq, a?ka to tl6oc avrov 
aripov ml eK?.mbf rrapa rove; vloiie rav Mpimvw avOpuwof ev ^"Kttyy ov Kal ewJuf 
<t>lpetv pa/ianiav, 6ti aniorpanrat to ■Kpocanov avrov, yrtpdoBri, Kal ovk iXoyiodti, 
k. t. ?i. (Cf. Isa. 60, 1-3.) 
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In Theocritus we may note the following types of parallelism : 

I. Exemplifying Repetition in the Second Half 

of the Line. 
Id. 1, 65 : 

ed/KJif 8<5' <5f Alrvac, nal Qvpaio( ad' a ipava. 

Ibid. 141 : 

tov Moiaaic ty'Aov avipa, tov ov Nv/i<f>aioiv OTre^&y. 

Id- 4. 43 : 

i\nlit( tv £<Mtoiv, aviXizuBTOi it 6av6vTt£. 

Id. 13, 4: 

ol dvarol 7rel6/i£o8a, rb S' avpiov ovk iaopa/it(. 

II. Exemplifying Parallelism in a Distich. 
Id. 1, 71-2: 

Ti/vov /lav fluff, rijvov "Kvkoi opvaavro, 
rfjvov x&k dpvftolo Xiuv in%avat davovra. 

Ibid. 74-5 : 

HoXXai ol nap iroaol /36e;, TtoTJkol it re ravpoi, 
TroTi^at 6' ai iafiakat nal irbpTtts uivpavTO. 

Ibid. 1 20-1 : 

Ad<ppic tyuv bit rijvoc o ra( (}6a( ait vofitiiov, 
Ad^wf ruf raiipwf ml noprtac ait woriaiav. 

III. Exemplifying Parallelism not Confined 
in a Distich. 
Id. 16,90-3: 

at i' avapiBfmi 
fif/fov xcXcades fiorava diaircavdeiGai 
a/i nti'iov f}\7/x<in>To, (16ec i' aytlaibv ic av?iiv 
ipxbfitvai anvttyalov imairtvioitv biirav. 

Id. 24, 74-6 (76-8) : 

noTJkal ' AxaudSov /iaTuiKbv ntpl yovvan vfj/ia 
Xtipl KaraTpiipovrt aKptantpov atiiotoai 
'KkKfuivav bvo/iaoTt, oeficu; i' lay 'Apytiaiai. 

Id. 17, 97-101 : 

Aaol i' ipya TztptcrtXhjovciv tKtfkoi. 
ov yap tcc irjlw TzoXvKfjTta NtlXov virtpfias 
nt^b; tv bXkorpiausi /3odv ioraoaTo ico>fiai(, 
ovii rtc alyuMv it Boa; ifaTiaro vadc 
6uprjx8ei( zkI (3ovalv avapaio( Alyvwriyot. 
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Lang's version of these last three passages was given above 
under topic 3. Under topic 4 the Greek of two other good 
instances of parallelism was also given (Id. 1, 132-3, and Id. 5, 
124-7). It has not been shown that any passage in Virgil 
approaches so nearly the norm of Hebraic parallelism as these 
do. It may also be remarked here that the strophic arrange- 
ment of the Eclogue finds a model in the Idyll, where, as is 
made to appear in Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's new Oxford 
edition of Theocritus, the first twelve lines are in distichs. 

Passing to the second metrical peculiarity noted by Professor 
Ramsay, that of end-stopped lines, we shall find a comparison by 
enumeration of lines our surest way of arriving at the truth. Of 
the first 20 lines of the Eclogue (Ribbeck's text), 8 end with full 
stops, 1 with a colon, 3 with semicolons, and the remaining 4 are 
run-on. Of the first 20 lines of the Idyll (Ahrens' text), 6 end 
with full stops, 2 with colons, 3 with commas, and the remaining 
9 are run-on. The advantage is with the Eclogue. But let us 
take Theocritus' other encomium, the Sixteenth Idyll. Of the 
first 20 lines of this, 8 end with full stops, 2 with colons, 6 with 
commas, and the remaining 4 are run-on. The counts are prac- 
tically equal. 

It is indeed a distinguishing trait of the hexameter verse of 
Theocritus, that, fluent and melodious as it is, it furnishes an 
unusually large proportion of single lines enclosing completeness 
of meaning. We do not find in the Fourth Eclogue any such 
series of end-stopped lines as the Idylls furnish over and over 
again. Groups of three, each line ended by a period, occur 
frequently ; groups of four now and then ; and even groups of 
five may be found. There are eight such hexameters at the end 
of the Fifteenth Idyll, and of the last nine of the Sixth Idyll, six 
are followed by periods, two by colons, and one by a comma. 

In the light of these facts Professor Ramsay's assertion, that 
"These two characteristics [repetitions of meaning and end- 
stopped lines] are unlike any previous treatment of the hex- 
ameter " (3, 555) loses all value. 

6. It is well known that under the very Ptolemies whom 
Theocritus celebrates, and in his own time, possibly while he was 
residing at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus in Alexandria, the 
Greek version of the Hebrew Scriptures was made for the great 
library which doubtless was the poet's haunt. Literary associates 
and friends of Theocritus were officially connected with the 
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library. Alexander of Aetolia — the Tityrus of the Seventh 
Idyll — was librarian in 283 B. c. ; Callimachus, with whom our 
poet appears to have been on friendly terms, was librarian about 
260 B. c. So notable a work as the Septuagint would not have 
escaped the attention of such librarians as these, and their knowl- 
edge and impressions would naturally be communicated to their 
literary circle, including Theocritus. 

Furthermore, it is no recent criticism of the Idylls which first 
discovers in them parallels to images and modes of expression in 
the Song of Solomon and the prophecies of Isaiah. Matthew 
Poole, Synopsis (1669-76) 2, 1962, comments as follows : " Ab hoc 
autem Epithalamio profani expresserunt sua, praesertim Theoc- 
ritus, a quo alii poetae, sicut alia plurima, epithalamii componendi 
leges didicerunt. Hie enim floruit sub Ptolemaeo Philadelpho, 
qui LXXII Interpretes evocavit, etc., et cum eo fuit Alexandriae, 
ut constat ex Idyl. 7 and 15. Est autem verisimile, hominem 
doctum, et rei amatoriae bucolicam operam navantem, accepisse 
a Ptolemaeo bucolicum hoc et amatorium Canticum; imo et egisse 
de hac re cum LXXII Interpretibus, et ab ipsis Epithalamii hujus 
partes et leges didicisse. Suadet hoc, quod non pauca ex hoc 
Cantico ad verbum expressa sint. Ut Idyl. 18, ubi, postquam 
virgines laudaverunt sponsum, promittunt venturas sese appetente 
jam die ut eum a somno excitent. In geniali pompa, Idyl. 15, 
Arsinoe plurima in medio ferculi amoris signa notat ; ut Salomon 
cap. 3, 10, mediam, i. e., interiorem, ferculi partem charitate con- 
stravit. In Epithalamio, Idyl. 18, puellas psaltrias cantantes 
inducit eodem numero, et eodem modo quoque et ordine, et 
verbis non valde diversis. Helenam enim psaltriae comparant 
cum Aurora; item cum equa Thessalica, quae pulchre trahit 
currum", etc. 

Polwhele, in his Dissertations appended to his verse translation 
of the Idylls (1786), renders the Epithalamium of Helen in prose 
for the specific purpose of disclosing its "oriental character". 
After Polwhele, other translators, as M. J. Chapman (1836), and 
J. Banks (1853), have cited parallels in their notes. The two 
most thorough studies of the question in English are as follows : 
1. John Macgilwray (Oliver Yorke), "An Essay on the Greek 
Pastoral Poets" (Classical Journal), 18, 30-35; 2. W. M. Fuller- 
ton: "Theocritus with special reference to his supposed obliga- 
tions to the Septuagint" (Unitarian Review), 26, 28-42 (July, 
1886). 
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Macgilwray, discussing only the question " Whether Theocritus 
Imitated the Song of Solomon", cites these passages as offering 
parallels: S. I, 5-6: Id. 10, 26-9; S. 1,9: Id. 18, 30-1 ; S. 2, 9: 
Id. 3, 7; S. 2, 11 : Id. 18, 26-8; S. 4, 11 : Id. 1, 146-7, Id. 20, 26, 
and Id. 8, 83; S. 7, 7 : Id. 11, 21; S. 8, 14: Id. 11, 21, and Id. 
12, 6; S. 2, 15 : Id. 5, 108, 112. To these he adds Proverbs 31, 
13-27: Id. 28. Fullerton, besides noting most of these and 
adding to them from the Song, supplies the following from Isaiah: 
Is. 2, 4 : Id. 16, 90-7 ; Is. 11,6 and 65, 25 : Id. 24, 84. 

Virgil does not, then, after all, finally dismiss the Sicilian Muses 
in this Eclogue — he but bids them sing in a higher strain, worthy 
of a Consul. From songs they had sung he derives the pitch, the 
rhythm, and the general character of his own. It was they also 
who taught him to sing, in pastoral lays, of a golden age to come, 
and to connect that age with the birth of a child. On the other 
hand, there is much in the Idylls, as regards both conceptions 
and qualities of style, to induce the belief that their author knew 
the Septuagint, and that he was indebted to it for images and 
modes of expression. To add another illustration to the many 
that have been provided above, the way in which Cos (Id. 17, 
64-70) is described as breaking forth into a song of rejoicing at 
the birth of Ptolemy is Hebraic, not Hellenic. We are, therefore, 
warranted, by all the facts, in concluding that, whether Virgil 
knew Isaiah at first hand or not — and the proof seems to me yet 
lacking — nevertheless Theocritus serves as an important mediator 
between the two in respect both to matter and style. 

Robert T. Kerlin. 

Farmville, Va. 



